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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY proceed upon, without the call and real gift in such a ministry rising, and finding encouragement 
JOHN RICHARDS, this awful undertaking; it being no more at best to grow and prev ail; for the hfeless, formal pro- 
We. 299 Market Street, than the natural consequence of the operation of fessors had rather had almost any kind of ministry 


Sebed Boventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, poguble in that pure love in the saints’ minds, even in such than all silence. On the ether hand, a right min- 
Seventh-day, < : vilars pe i - ; ” 
cities Three copies siti nnn aon for Five Dollars 48 Hever had a call to the ministry. Yet to some, istry cannot have a free €owrse, nor be exalted, 


ee : these blessed operations, influences and openings, where there is nothing byt aeeridly spirits, clothed 
Communications addressed to the Publisher, must be} | " P P y 


free of expense. may be given, in order to prepare them for that with a form of religion. But true ministers must 
AGENTS.— work which they should wait patiently under, until| be like the holy prophet Ezekiel; “And I will 
Meeks Lafetra, i the full time comes: this will be clearly seen, as! make thy tongue cleave # the roof of thy mouth, 
George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. the eye is single. But there is great cause to be- that thou shalt be dumb, and ehalt not be to them 


wenn AR TALE I lieve some have launched out upon this founda- a reprover; for they are a rebellious house — 


. Lae 3 ‘ - | . . el J “wT > * i | 
REMARKS UPON THE TRUE AND THE FALSE "0" only, in the beginning of their public appear- And, “The prudent shall keep silence in that 


MINISTRY. ances, whereby they have in a sorrowful manner time.’ — Life of John Griffith. 


kabl d 1 | brought darkness upon themselves, and sometimes Batik 
The prophet Joel, in a remarkable and excel- |. others; having proved only ministers of the 


‘ For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
lent inanner, sets forth the spring of Gospel min- jottor, though perhaps pretending much to bave ; y g 
istry; And it shall come to pass afierward, | will ,),, impulses of the spirit. These have been in- AN ACCOUNT OF THE ESSENIANS. 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and YOUr SONS) struments of much anxiety and distress to the Concluded from page 300. 
and your daughters shall prophesy.” What pro-! true church, who can savour nothing with delight, 


phesying is here intended is clearly described, 1 ut that which comes from the power of the word 
Cor. xiv. 3; He that prophesieth, speaketh unto of fife. 


men, to edification and exhortation, and comfort. 
Indeed great part of this chapter is excellently 
employed in setting forth Gospel ministry, and the 
Christian liberty all have to exercise a right call 
thereto. But let it be observed, that the daugh- 
ters were to be engaged therein, as well as the 
sons, by Gospel law and rule; which was accord. 








Those amongst them, who are the most emi- 
nent for sanctity, are sent fram all parts, as from 
,a kind of colony, to a places which they consider 
(as truly their country,,and which is altogether 
suitable to the life they lead. It is situated above 
lake Morris, on a hill sufficiently fat and extend- 
ed, and it could not be Igeated more eligibly, if 
the safety of the place andthe salubrity of the at- 
mosphere be matters for consideration. 1 say 
ingly allowed and practised in the apostolic safety, because of the great number of houses and 
church. But where the learning and wisdom of : little towns with which it is surrounded; and as 
inan have been introduced in the place of Gospel Inconsiderate, weak persons have intruded to the purity of the air, it is tempered with vapors 
ministry, it has, directly conteary:to Christion lib- themselves into this great work; who not duly constantly_arising from this lake and the sea in 
csiadhelle endiadel wena sniined.  Wdint waiting for judgment to try the spirits, and what its neighborhood, into which it is discharged. For 
pride ind arrogance must men have, who exclude presents to their minds, have heen heguiled by the vapors from the sea being as subtle, as those 
all from the ministry but themselves, for filthy transformations to go out Wt felse heat; and éor of the lake are heavygtttey ferm together a Mix- 
lucre’s sake! assuming the nase clergy, calling|“"" of the boly dread and fear upon their hearts, ture which makes the temperature of this air ex- 
others laity; a distinction the true church and the they have catched hold of the Gospel liberty again tremely healthy. 
holy scriptures are strangers to, which say, “As er which must be preserved open, lest the ‘I heir houses are very simple, and serve them 
every man hath received the gift, even so minis-|%!y Spirit be quenched, viz., that all who are but for two purposes, without which they could 
ter the same one to another, #3 good stewards of called to the work of the ministry, whether male not easily get along, that is to say, to defend as 
the manifold grace of God. If any man speak,|°* female, may prophesy or preach one by one, much from the heat of the sun, as from the cold- 
let him speak as the oracles of God: if any man that all may be edified. ness of the air. ‘They are not very near one to 
minister, let him do it as of the ability which God) ‘That the hearers have a right to judge, appears another, as in cities; for crowded neighborhoods 
giveth: that God in all things may be glorified from 1 Cor. xiv. 29; Let the prophets speak two,4re always annoying and disagreeable to those 
through Jesus Christ.” or three, and let the other judge. Therefore it who love and seek solitude with so much ardour. 

It is of the utmost consequence, towards pro- !8 very presuming for any to take upon them the Nevertheless, they are not very far apart, because 
moting truth and righteousness upon the earth,|sole right of speaking and judging too, or to im-|they prefer living in a community, and wish to be 
that the ministry be preserved according to its pose that upon an auditory or church, with which '" 4 condition to afford aid one to another, should 
original institution, viz., under the immediate di- they are not edified, and believe it does not pro-| they be attacked by robbers. 


It may be difficult to bring true judgment over 
such, in the present low state of things: especially’ 
when there has been a fair outside, and nothing 
to blame in their morals. But it sometimes hath! 
fallen out, that there has been something permit- 
ted to manifest the unsoundness of such, and 
thereby to relieve the painful sufferers under the 

. blasting wind of such ministry. 


rection of the eternal word of God, speaking as| ceed from the right spring; for the word preach- They have each one a particular and sacred 
the oracles of God. It is properly God's speak-|ed doth not profit, unless it be mixed with faith in place which they call an oratory or cabinet, into 
ing by his instruments to the children of men,) those that hear it. which they retire to become instructed in secret 


such things as he the Searcher of hearts knows; I know of no way to evade the force and weight '" the mysteries of their lives by prayer. They 
they stand in need of; at the same time opening of what is above observed, unless it be supposed take thither neither meat nor drink, nor any thing 
the hearts of them to whom it belongs to receive that the auditors in general are so void of spiritual necessary to the wants of the body, but only the 
the doctrine. Nothing but the unparalleled love) understanding, as not to be capable of judging; aws and oracles which have come from the 
and power of Christ can bring forth and support) which would discover great uncharitableness, and mouths of the prophets, the hymns and all other 
such a ministry. It is in the nature of things im-| savor much of arrogance. 1 am fully persuaded, | "*"'°" which may serve for the increase and ad- 
possible that those, so exercised therein, can have\if ministry does not reach the divine witness in| “@°°e™en" of their knowledge and piety. 
sinister views of making temporal advantage to|the hearts of the hearers, and cause them to as-| ‘The remembrance of God is continually graven 
themselves thereby. Wherever that appears, we|sent thereto in some measure, it will never profit, upon their thoughts, so much so that when asleep 
may be assured the Lord hath not sent them; and'them. ‘The right ministers have a witness to the they are occupied in their dreams but with his at 
therefore they cannot profit the people at all. truth of their ministry in the minds of even the, tributes and his majesty, and there are even many 
Man should be so far from proceeding upon) rebellious; how much more so then in the honest |of them who, in explaining things which pags 
corrupt motives, for outward gain or advantage, | hearted. threugh their minds at such a time, exhibit the 
in this important work, that even though he may, The danger which there is reason to apprehend traits of the highest and holiest wisdom. 
feel good-will to mankind, flowing from the love} from the low, languid, unskilful state of many in 
of God shed abroad in the heart, in which strong | our Society, has induced me, feeling my mind i 
desires may arise to do good, free from lucrative|degree warmed thereunto, to write the more 
views of all kinds, and much beautiful Gospel closely concerning the nature and pernicious con- 
doctrine also may open very suitable, as the party sequences of a false ministry; being fully per- 
may think, for the help and edification af his or|suaded that the more formal and superficial we 
her fellow-mortals, yet all this is not sufficient to 


They are accustomed to pray twice a day, in 
i the morning and evening, that is to say, that when 
the sun rises, they ask of God that he will render 
ithe day truly happy, and fill their minds with Di- 
vine illumination; also when he sets, they again 
pray that, the spirit being discharged of the bur- 
as a people become, the more danger there is of dens of sense, and of sensual things, it may be 
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turned in upon itself, in order that, enjoying per- nourishing the soul with the spiritual food of wis-| They admit women to their table, of whom the 
fect repose, it may apply itself altogether to the dom, spending therein their treasures and strength|most are very aged and bave remained unmar- 
seeking after truth. ; | with a liberality without bounds, that they remain | ried, not by constraint, as some who exercise the 
All the remainder of thé time between morn- | fasting as long again, and pass nearly six entire| priesthood among the Greeks; but who, for the 
ing and evening is consecrated to reading and days without eating, accustoming themselves to!love of wisdom, in whose pursuit they have pass- 
Maitetion Wer they peruee the boly scriptures, |!ive like the grasshoppers, who, as it is said, de-|ed their lives, have trampled under foot the plea- 
and exercise themselves in the study of the pre- rive sustenance from the air, because they find in|sures of time and sense. 
cepts of wisdom they have received from their fq- | their song, as | believe, an entertainment which) At all times their places are separated from 
thers, believing that the secrets of nature are hid- | Makes such abstinence easy. | those of the men, who are seated on the right 
den in the mysterious language which they used| The Sabbath is for them a fete altogether holy |side, and the women on the left. 
to communicate knowledge to them. jand august, and they celebrate it with an extra-| f any — supposes that these noble and high 
They have the books of their ancients, who 0'inary veneration. It is on this day, that after|minded lovers of wisdom, are laid down at table 
ae ; ; f° shoj,| having provided for the wants of their spiritual|upon beds, which, though not richly decorated, 
having been, as it were, the patriarchs of their|"@¥'"8 Proviced for the piritu ol : 
sect, have left them many memorials of doctrine ‘nature, they bestow their care also to fortify the might at least contain some appliances for ease 
ao sineutlaskdiiidich thmareekebdst0 master. |feebleness of the body, it being certainly very pro-;and effeminacy, let him be told that they use sim- 
need and audiieia ico te ienitation of which they | Per that they should take some relaxation after ple tnattresses, formed of the papyrus and other 
or — . a ” such long labors, since even the beasts themselves| Common materials, lying thereon, and being raised 
conform themselves to the veritable spirit of their ees ae ls Hitt! d . 
society; Soe they ave not edatent alone to medi-| 2" not deprived of this liberty. But there is no|4 ittle towards the e bows for more convenent 
, . ° ° . | 
ficence in their feasts, and they limit them- |Support. 
tate on the works of others, but compose them-|™®8"! ore . oa 
selves many hymns and canticles in sates of God,|8elves to a little very simple bread, with a few) | As to the rest, they have no slaves to serve 
‘ ith all f cad 7 ’| grains of salt for all the seasoning, and some hys-|them, for this they conceive would be to act con- 
varying them with all sorts.of cadences and mea- fier tt : f those of th ho are trary to the order of nature; for men, they sa 
sures, and ornamenting them with rhymes which |30P» alter the manner of those of them who are) ee eS ee 
make them appear much more stately and im-|tbe most delicate. Their drink is running water; | Were born equally free, and nothing but the injus- 
ietoes PP F for they regard hunger and thirst as two unrelent- tice and ambition of those who have been willing 
a : . |ing mistresses, to whom nature has subjected the|'© introduce into the world that monstrous 1n- 
The other six days of the week they remain) whole human race, and who must be propitiated, | equality which is the source of every evil, has 
each one privately in study within those little) not by things which flatter them, but by what is| placed in the hands of the strong the domination 
cabinets of which I have spoken, without going at) absolutely necessary, and without which, we can-|they have usurped over the weak. 
ail beyond their own gate or being interested in 
affairs without in whatever place they may be.— 


inot live. For this cause they eat and drink to| Having then neither slaves nor servants, they 

uench hunger and thirst; and they abhor glut-|are waited on by those entirely free, who render 

Bet, on the Sabbath day they come all ere a as the » ohms of both body ia soul. : their services iis sequichaip die word of com- 

sclevh, anediaaa: alr cckunn eae Like the habitations of these sages, which weeeeei on the a they present eer 

countenance, they place their hands beneath their|Have seen above are without splendor and oer on reggae ane Joy, anticipating: tee. wees 
mantle. Then, ‘jin amongst, who is the most | ment, having nothing which is not absolutely ne-| ¥ alae ae aed 
advanced in years, and who has most knowledge |©®*54"Y; 80 with their garments, which are no less| nd let no one suppose that they are admitte 
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at Gestilietisinn- aitianans ttle widen’ od- imple and modest, and which they wear only to indifferently to this occupation; for the youngest 
, ose 
a thick and heavy robe, instead of furs; and int it, examined with great care; and thus, none 
and’ not stopping to shew forth his eloquence os-| 
| modesty arg to them worthy of all vene- love for the sublime traits of virtue, in order that 
parpengule ant aaner 6 Si wedsestond tie ee ther of lies, and on the contrary, that self-denial fection and zeal.as well bred children would 
. i. are as (wo sources, of which the former spreads |' n n as 
souls, there to remain durably graven. Never-| in common, having for them more affection than 
‘ceeds i dance all sorts of blessings, human 
of th d. ceeds in abun ’ . , 
of the eye or movement of the hea They do not bind up their robe, nor fasten it 
Sabbath day, is divided into two different apart-| which they conduct themselves in their public and 
hibited at the festival,—this manner being pecu- 
semblies, and embrace their manner of life with|),., extremely grave} and as soon as the signal 
that those only will ridicule, whose conduct is 
three or four cubits in height, in the form of aj of the refectory) they all stand up, according to! 
: ‘fore placing themselves at table, they raise the 
to preserve the natural modesty which the men 


No wine enters at any time; but they drink 
‘clear and pure water, with this sole difference, 
‘that the mass of them take it eold; instead where- 


|protect from cold and heat. In winter, they carry, @%d most suitable in the society are with a view 
saying nothing but with prudence and judgment) 
of linen to cover them. For, in a word, simpli- chosen, in whom is apparent a true and perfect 
idert shall pro- : 
Oe Oe eT woe tosbellp ration, knowing that loxury and pride are the fa- they may serve their brethren with the same af- 
; a is t 
cars of bis auditors, bat find way to their inmost \they regard them in no other light than as fathers 
ifyi i it is filled, in lieu whereof from the other pro- 
testifying their approbation only by some glance} ’ P strong upon the soul as that of virtue. 
This public hall, in which they assemble every! | wish also to say something of the manner in 
flow freely that no mark of servitude may be ex- 
for these assist likewise at all times in their as-| white, with a countenance cheerful, but neverthe- 
things, will laugh in mockery; but | know also 
which separates them rises from the earth some|niers (for thus they style those who have charge 
to the ceiling; and this for two reasons: the first, | 
‘have learned to look towards objects worthy their|it first warmed. 


simp 
dresses them with a grave countenance and voice, 
summer they are content with one of some kind | but discreet and properly educated persons are 
tentatiously, as some orators and sophists we see ;' 
icity anc 
meaning. And thus bis words sirike-notonly the): oy thor of truth; and that lying and truth|serve their fathers and mothers; and, in effect, 
t ee 
' " lin the world, all that multitude of evils with which |" am mt 
theless the others hear him with profound silence, | ’ for those by blood; so true it is, that no tie is as 
and divine. ; 
to the girdle for serving at table; but allow it to 
ments, the one for men and the other for women; | .,jemn festivals. They go thither, all clothed in 
liar to slaves. I know that some hearing these 
no less ardor and zeal than the men. The wall/ has been given them by some one of the semai- 
worthy of sorrow and of tears. 
-slight partition, the remaining space being open) (heir rank, and with great modesty; and thus, be- 
‘eyes and hands to heaven; the eyes, because they of, the elders, who are of feebler constitution have 
should exhibit in presence of the women;—the |), 





. . —_— . ‘ ‘ 

second, that the women themselves, being in @\reoard: and the hands, because they are free from| ‘Their table is free from all food which has had 
situation where the voice can be heard distinctly, | avarice, and have never been soiled by any illicit life, bread only being placed on it for sustenance. 
may listen without difficulty to him who speaks}, profane traffic, under what pretext soever.— | Salt for all the dishes, and sometimes a little hys- 


and find no intervening obstacle. They ask then that God will deign to be favorable 


They practice temperance, as a foundation|to them, and that there shall nothing occur during 
which is necessary to be laid in the mind in order|their feast, which shall not be conformable to his 
to establish thereon all the other virtues. No one} will. 
among them drinks or eats at all before sunset, | After having finished their prayers, the most 
because they believe that the exercises of philo-|ancient begin to seat themselves at table, one af- 
sophy are the works worthy of the light, whereas |ter another, according to the length of time they 
the necessities of the body should be attended to|have been in the society; for they do not measure only 
amid the shades of darkness; it is for this reason| antiquity by age or number of years, seeing that cupiscence, the most insatiable of appetites. 
they accord to the first the whole of the day, and |those who have most, pass among them but as) After being seated, their silence is yet more 
to the other but a very small portion of the night.|children and youth, if they have but a short time|profound than before, and you will see none, who 
There are even some of their number, who for|conformed to their mode of Jife. But they con-|dares to speak the least word, or even breathe a 
the epace of three days, think not once of eating, |sider those truly the‘elders, who have passed their | little strongly; unless it be that some one proposes 
so much are they occupied with the ardent desire| infancy, their youth, and all their time in the study 'a difficult point in the Holy Scriptures, or explains 
of increasing their knowledge. Others there are|of that holy contemplative philosophy, which is!what has been started by another. Not that he 
who find the contentment and delight so great in|likewise, the most beautiful and divine. \takes much trouble to find out an explanation; for 


sop, which is given for seasoning to the more deli- 
cate. The same reason which induces the priests 
ito offer those sacrifices, which are called sober, 
‘because no wine is drank in them, has caused 
these lovers of wisdom to abstain therefrom, be- 
cause, say they, wine is a poison which renders 
‘the mind foolish and insensate, and luxurious and 
highly cooked food only serves to stir up con- 
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his aim is not to gain glory by the subtleties of After being thus intoxicated even until morn-| As to philosophy, they leave logic, as entirely 


science, but only to discover truth, and when 
found, he cares not to vie with those, who having 
less energy than hunself in its pursuit, desire with 
no less zeal to acquire its knowledge. 

He addresses them then, and instructs leisure- 
ly, weighing and dwelling on his words, and re- 


peating them many times, to impress their minds, 


fully with the truths he is teaching. For other- 
wise, when the speaker is proceeding too abrupt 
and rapidly, and as we say, without taking breath, 
the minds of the auditory cannot follow his volu- 
bility, and remaining of force, much behind him, 
they are unable to comprehend what he delivers 

In the mean time, the rest, having the view 
steadily directed towards him, listen with the 
same attention and interest; and if they hear and 


understand perfectly, they exhibit it by an incli-| 
nation of the head or movement of the eyes; if 


they consider it worthy of praise, they shew it by 


the joy and serenity which is spread on their vis- | 


ages; and on the contrary, if they have any un- 
certainty or doubt, they let him know it, in slight- 
ly shaking the head, or in raising the end of the 
finger of the right hand. 

It is the same with those who have waited on 
the table; for they remain standing while he 


ling with this enthusiasm all holy and divine, they 
iare very far from feeling the head charged with 
wine or the eyes with sleep; but being even more 
‘calm and awakened than when they first seated 


themselves at table, they turn their sight and all 


the rest of the body towards the east, and when 
ithe sun shews himself, they raise their hands to 
heaven, in asking of God that he will render the 
day happy and cause them to know the truth; 
that he will give them keen and penetrating 
minds in the contemplation of his mysteries. Af- 
ter this, they retire each one, into their little ora- 
tories, to apply themselves, according to their 
custom, to study and the exercise of philosophy. 

The ‘magi are in vogue among the Persians; 
and these are persons who by the contemplation 
of the works of nature seek a knowledge of the 
‘truth, and who instructing themselves at leisure 
in the mysterious science of the Divine virtues, 
also instruct others by their very clear and evi- 
dent explanations. 
sophists within their borders, who adding the 
study of morality to that of natural philosophy, 
make all their life, as it were, a perfect model of 
every kind of virtue. 

Palestine and Syria abound no less with these 


The Indies have the gymno-| 


igreat examples of sanctity, being the one and the 
‘other peopled by the numerous nation of Jews,| 
‘and which the Greeks call Essenians, that is to 
‘say, Saints, which is a name very suitable to their 
holiness; for it is in the perfect adoration of the 
‘true God that they principally excel, not by the 
immolation of beasts and victims, but by the great 
| pains they take to render their spirits entirely pure} 
and sanctified. 
: In the first place they have their abodes in the 
After this he arises, and chants a hymn to the country, and as far from cities as they can, on ac- 
glory of God, which he himself has recently com-| count of the vices and crimes which are ordinarily 
posed, or taken from their ancient poets. In the fund there, knowing that the impure life of those 
mean time the remainder of them sit in their| wo dwell in them is like a corrupt and pestifer- 


places with modesty, and listen in profound 8i-| yys atmosphere, which inflicts upon the soul dead- 
lence, til} he pronounces the last words, when | jy end incerable woneie. 


' 
a men and women raise their united voice to! " They are employed, some in agriculture, others 
reply. 


speaks, and listen with no less attention than the 
others. 

When the teacher thinks he has said enough 
and they believe all satisfied with the obligations 
they are under, the one to expound to his auditors 
a doctrine entirely in conformity with the true 
spirit of the sect, and the others to listen, they all 
strike their hands together to testify their satisfac- 
tion and contentment. 


which they call sacred, that is to say, that arising.! of their neighbors, without amassing treasures of 
they range themselves in the middle of the hall gold and silver, and without possessing large 


where they have supped, and divide into tWo}ijeans in land to produce thence a revenue, but 
choirs, the one of the men, and the other of the|\,;nishing themselves only with the necessaries of 
women. Each choir chooses for chief and con-| For they are perhaps the only ones of all 
ductor the one of them all who is the most vener-| men, who, remaining poor and stripped of wealth, 
able, and expert in singing; and then they sing| rather by a voluntary self-denial than a forced 
many canticles composed in praise of God. Afier|indigence, consider themselves very rich and 
each choir is satisfied with the pleasure of singing} s),,unding with every kind of felicity, believing, 
one afier the other, they join altogether and form } 
but one chorus, in order to taste thus without any 
mixture the delights of Divine love. 

In this they imitate what our fathers did for- 
merly on the Red sea, in consideration of the 
wonders which the Almighty had there wrought 
for them. For the men and the women, finding 
themselves equally transported by astonishment 
and gratitude towards him who had caused them 
to see and prove things which were above all lan- 
guage, all conception and all hope, united them- 
selves together in one common song, and chanted | gicn of avarice. 
in glowing language their thanks to God; Moses! No slave is seen among them; but being all 
serving as chief and conductor to the men, in like| equally free, they serve each other, and condemn 
manner the prophetess Miriam to the women. —_|those who hold slaves, not only as unjust and 

It is thus that these two bands of wise wor-|enemies of equity, but even as impious, and de- 
shippers of the true God unite together; and by ajstroyers of the law of nature, which having 
mingling of all their different and various voices, brought into existence and sustained all men, 
those of the men being base while the womenjhas, as their common mother, made them bro- 
sing in a shriller strain, they form a concert truly |thers, not merely in name, but in effect and in 
agreeable and harmonious. ‘heir canticles are|verity. It is nothing else then, say they, but the 


life 


‘much who is content with little. 
‘There is never seen among them any one em- 


|mets, Cuirasses or bucklers, arms or engines, or 
jany instruments of war whatever, nor even any 
‘thing which, in time of peace, could be used for 
sinful purposes. 

They do not dream of trafficking in merchan- 
dize, in wine, or on the sea, rejecting altogether 
jany thing capable of fostering imsensibly the pas- 


made up of ideas altogether noble, of words alto- uncontrolled passion for ruling, which, having 
gether beautiful, while the choirs of those who|found no obstacle to its evil designs, has broken 


sing are composed of individuals altogether reli- the ties of this sacred alliance, and caused disor- 
gious and holy. 


\der to succeed harmony, and enmity love. 





a : ; lin occupations which consist with repose and solli- | 
Supper being finished, they ¢elebrate the watch, |iyde, working thus for their own profit and that! 


and certainly with great reason, that be possesses| 


|ployed in making darts, javelins, swords or hel-| 


useless for the acquirement of virtue, to those 
who are fond of wasting time in words; and phys- 
ical science as one altogether raised above na- 
ture, to those who love to soar beyond the clouds, 
so to speak, except in so much as it treats of the 
essence of God, and the creation of the universe; 
but they reserve ethics to themselves, and study 
it with peculiar care, taking for guides and gov- 
ernor the laws they have received from their fa- 
thers, of which they believe it impossible for the 
human mind to comprehend the’ sublimity, unless 
filled with a light entirely Divine. They teach, 
then, the general explanation of it at all times, 
but more particularly on Sabbath days; for they 
hold the Sabbath as a sacred day, and abstain on 
it from every kind of work. But, assembling to- 
gether in places they esteem holy, and which they 
call synagogues, they seat themselves according 
to rank and age, that is to say, the young beneath 
ithe aged, and with sober countenance, give all 
due attention to one of them who takes the Holy 
Scriptures and reads something therefrom; while 
another, the most learned and able, commenting 
on the most obscure passages encountered, ex- 
|plains them; for all their philosophy is hidden be- 
|neath figures and allegories in imitation of that of 
the ancient philosophers. 

They are instructed in holiness, in justice, in 
the science of the proper government of families 
and commonwealths, in the knowledge of what is 
truly good, of what is really evil, of what is indif- 
ferent in the practice of things honest, and in the 
consequences of what is of a contrary character, 
learning to conduct themselves on three principles 
or fundamental rules: the love of God, the love 
of virtue, and the love of kind. 


The love which they have for God appears in 
an infinity of things; firstly, by the continual and 
inviolable purity which they preserve all their 
lives, and then, by the horror in which they hold 


‘all swearing and lying; and by the belief they 


maintain that God is the author of every good, 
and that he cannot be of any evil. 


The love which they bear to virtue exhibits it- 
self in loving neither riches, glory, nor pleasure; 
but by their temperance, patience, frugality and 
simplicity of life, by the evenness of their temper 


land their modesty, by the respect they bear the 


laws, the uniformity of their actions, and by al! 


lother similar things. 


| In fine, they shew forth their love for their 
‘neighbor, by union and the perfect and inexplica- 
ible equality in which they live one with another, 
and by the community of property they make pro- 
| fession of, which I think it will not be malapropos 
|to say something about in this place. 

| And firstly, no one among them has any spart- 
ment, which is not common to him with all the 
rest; for besides living many in one community, 
they receive there with open arms those of the 
same profession who come to visit them. 


They have but one place where they keep their 
moveables and ail other things necessary to their 
ménage; their expenses are in common as well 
as their garments and food, eating all in one re- 
fectory. 
| 1 know that in no place whatever will there be 
found persons, who have together but the same 
| dwelling, the same course of life, and the same 
jtable. But as to these, have they not reason for 
| what they do? since of all they receive ordinarily 
lat the end of the day, in recompense for their la- 
| bor, they reserve nothing to themselves; but carry 
all to the common stock to accommodate those 

who may have need of it. 

They desert not their sick as individuals useless 
and unable to gain their sustenance, but keep al- 
ways laid by, what may be needful for their dis- 


ate their woes. 
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eases, and spare nothing which can serve to miti-|not, in all respects, agree with us, may be as| While 
|honest, as intelligent, and as pious as we are.—| 


LI 


They honor extremely the aged men, and have| They may jove the truth, and the church, and the 


for them the same respect, the same care, which | 


good and affectionate children would exhibit for! 


their fathers, giving them every kind of aid cor- 
poreally and spiritually. 

Such is the excellence and the sanctity which 
these noble champions of virtue receive from true} 
philosophy, which, without giving them all those 
vain and pompous titles the Greeks attribute to 
themselves, proposes to them for it exercises 
those acts so praiseworthy and so holy, which es- 
tablish the soul in perfect liberty 


——_———_<« 


We copy from one of our exchanges,—* The 
Christian Witness and Church Advocate,’’— 
(Episcopal) the following editorial, the general 
tenor of which we regard as well worthy the at- 
tention of all professors of the Christian name: 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


It is, or at least it should be, the fervent prayer 
of every true Churchman, that ‘all who profess 
and call themselves Christians,’ ‘may hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bonds of peace, and! 
in righteousness of life.’ Especially should they 
earnestly desire that every member of their own 
household of faith should do this. Hence, consis-' 
tency, as well as plain Christian duty, demands of 
them, that they should not only do every thing to! 
restore harmony and unity among brethren, 
where, unhappily, these Christian graces may be) 
wanting, but in like manner, and for the same 
reason, they should exert their influence to the} 
utmost to prevent that alienation of feeling and 
affection, to which there is a natural and strong 
tendency, on the part of those who entertain dif-| 
ferent views on certain points of doctrine, unless! 
their hearts be richly imbued with the spirit of 
their Divine Master. It has pleased the Creator, 
in his infinite wisdom, so to constitute the buman 
mind, that no two persons will, in all respects, | 
think alike, any more than they will look precise-| 
ly alike. “There is quite as great a variety of| 
mind among men, as there is of countenance.—| 
Why should we expect that every body will see! 
and believe as we do? and why should we enter- 
tain and manifest feelings of unkindness towards) 
them, because they do not agree with us; and} 
this, because they conscientiously cannot do so| 
upon every point of faith and practice? Such a 
course of conduct is as unreasonable as it is un-| 
christian. Every member of the church should| 


‘or ever really desired to make. 


souls of men, as ardently and as sincerely as we 
do; and, perhaps, are actually making greater sa- 
crifices in the cause of Christ than we ever made, 
And we should 
also bear in mind, that we, with them, are falli- 
ble; and it is quite within the bounds of possibili- 
ty, that they may, afler all, be right, and we may 
be wrong. 

Differences of opinion may be allowed by the 
great Head of the Church, for the purpose of try- 
ing the faith and patience of the child of God. 


these differences cannot be removed or recon- 


ciled, certain it is, that they may be so borne 


with, and improved, as to preveut the increase of 
the evil, while the self-denying exercise of a large 
degree of Christian charity, on our part, may 
serve to confirm and adorn our own Christian 
character. 


THE TRUEST FRIEND. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


There is a friend, a secret friend, 
In every trial, every grief, 

To cheer, and counsel, and defend,— 
Of all we ever had the chief! 

A friend, who, watching from above, 
Whene'er in error’s path we trod, 

Still sought us with reproving love; 
That friend, that secret friend, is God! 


There is a friend, a faithful friend, 
In every chance and change of fate, 
Whose boundless love doth solace send, 
When other friendships come too late ; 
A friend that, when the world deceives, 
And wearily we onward plod, 
Still comforts every heart that grieves; 
That true, that faithful friend, is God! 


How blest the years of life might flow, 
In one unchanged, unshaken trust; 

If man this truth would only know, 
And love his Maker and be just! 

Yes, there’s a friend, a constant friend, 
Who ne’er forsukes the lowliest sod, 

But in each need his hand doth lend; 
That friend, that truest friend, is God! 


~7eooer 


Clement of Alexandria, who lived about 200 


years after Christ, thus writes: “Our Lord eat) 


his meat out of a commen dish, and made his fol- 


AGENCER. 


expect differences of opinion, in certain points,|lowers sit upon the grass, and washed his disci-| 
among his brethren; and he should make up his! ples feet, without ever fetching down a silver bowl 
mind to bear with them, as a Christian should; to/from heaven; he took the water which the Sa- 
strive to correct them if they are wrong, and to| maritan woman had drawn in an earthen pitcher, 
adopt and follow them, if they are right. To\not requiring one of gold, showing how easy it 
withdraw from all association with brethren who| was to quench his thirst. For he respected the 
thus honestly differ from us, is to pursue a course) use, not the vain and superfluous state of things.” 
which will serve to increase the evil we deprecate; | 
to confirm them in their error; to give them in-| ‘The garments that we should wear, ought to 
creased facilities for propagating their unsound, be mean and frugal, not curiously wrought with 
views, without that modifying influence which we divers colors, the emblems of craftiness and de- 
might otherwise exert; and thus we may become|ceit; that is true simplicity of habit, which takes 
accessory to the increased spread of the very er-|) away what is vain and superfluous, and that is the 
rors which we sternly condemn; while at the same best and most solid garment which is furthest 
time we give ourselves to the work of aggravating from art and curiosity, and most apt to preserve 
a wound which we ought to heal ere it burst|and keep warm the body. 
forth in the form of a radical schism. 

It becomes all who find themselves indulging! I less admire gifts of utterance, and the bare 
in such like dispositions towards the brethren of profession of religion, than | once did; and have 


their own household of faith, to analyze their feel-| much more charity for many who by the want of 


I once 
‘thought that almost all who could pray movingly 
Christian character, and which ought ever to dis-|and fluently, and talk well of religion, had been 
tinguish the life and conversation of the true dis-|saints. But experience hath opened to me, what 
ciple. We should remember, that those who may odious crimes may consist with high profession. 


ings, and see whether they are justly expressive gifis do make an obscurer profession. 
of that heavenly charity which belongs to the 


I have met with divers obscure persons, 
not noted for any extraordinary profession, or 
forwardness in religion, but only to live a quiet 
‘blameless life, whom [ have after found to have 
long lived, as far as I could discern, a truly godly 
jand sanctified life. Bagter. 
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Prison Discipline in America; \by Francis C. 

Gray, of Boston. 

This is a well written book of 200 pages, con- 
taining a great amount of interesting matter upon 
the subject of the proper treatment of criminals. 
|The author appears to have devote 


d much thought 
\to the question, and to have arranged his ideas in 
\a clear and forcible manner. He is evidently in- 
fluenced by motives of humanity and kindness to- 
wards the prisoner, tempered with discretion and 
|a due regard for the safety of the community. — 
| He considers it important to foster in the mind of 
‘the convict a feeling of self-respect, and to pro- 
imote in every way his moral, intellectual, and 
‘physical health, while subjected to the discipline 
‘of a prison. Whether this end can be attained 
|most effectually by separate confinement, as now 
adopted in the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania and 
|New Jersey, and in some European governments, 
‘or by permitting association by day under certain 
limitations and restrictions, with separation by 
‘night, is a question which is now agitating the 
| public mind to an extent never before known. 

_ Our author is a strong advocate of the congre- 
gate or social system, as practised in the New 
England States, in New York, at Sing Sing, Au- 
‘burn, and Clinton prisons, and at the Maryland 
| penitentiary at Baltimore. Not the original plan 
first adopted at Awburn, in which perfect silence 
was enjoined between persons working side by 
iside, and in which even looking up was consider- 
‘ed an offence, to be followed by cruel whippings 
jand other degrading punishments, but the modi- 
ified plan now in use in most of the prisons con- 
ducted on the * congregate”’ system. 


1 
| 





By the present regulations, a congregate pri- 
son resembles a great manual labor school, in 
which, as at a school, silence is required, except 
conversation in relation to the work. 

A variety of occupations are carried on in spa- 
cious and well ventilated shops; and for those 
having sedentary occupations, in some of the es- 
tablishments, time is allowed for exercise. 

Good food and clothing are provided; with 


water for bathing in summer, and, when the 
|health suffers, warm bathing in winter. 
Punishments are not inflicted, except by the 
|principal keeper; and these consist, in the Mas- 
sachusetts prison, chiefly in solitary confinement 
‘and diminution of food, and in some rare cases in 
whipping. ‘* In the course of the last four years,”’ 
says our author, “this last punishment has been 
received by forty-five different convicts, by some 
of them several times,”’ &c., a great decrease 
when compared with former periods. 

The prisoners attend worship on the first day 
\of the week; and a society is established in the 





| 
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prison at Charlestown for * moral improvement; The Society of Friends, in prohibiting the eul-| 
and mutual aid,” of which the prisoners are mem-| "vation of some of those arts which have for their! 
object the gratification of the senses, such as 
music and dancing, have lopped off some of the 
branches of the corrupt tree; but its root still re- 
and writing in their cells; an hour being allowed) mains: and | may acknowledge that the sight of a 


ball room, where the gay and motley throng 


bers, and their care-takers the officers. The pri-| 


soners have about five hours a day for reading 


for breakfast, and an hour for dinner. 

There is a first-day school, and a library of openly avow themselves aspirauts for each other's 
: admiration, affects me with feelings not much 
more sad than those with which | contemplate a 
Quaker tea party. The enjoyments of music and 
A good physician is attached to the institution, dancing are excluded, but they are only exchanged 


good books in the prison, to which all have access 
at stated times. 


besides a medical commission to decide upon for that of eating, which, whether it stands higher 
in the scale, | leave for my young friends to de- 
termine. Vanity, too, that odious propensity, 
which, if it does not destroy, obscures all that ts 
lovely and attractive, (and which, unlike some of 

Such is a brief outline of the plan pursued at! the vices, cannot be cherished in secret,) may 
Charlestown, (near Boston,) which our author also here he observed. It peeps out not only in 
the dress and depotiment of those who could not 
be known as belonging to a society professing to 
be governed by higher motives than the mere 


That it contains many good features, and is a worldling, but even under the garb of some, who, | 
‘ 


cases of insanity when such arise: and on their 
certificate a prisoner may be removed to the 
State Hospital for the Insane. 


approves, and considers superior to the ‘separate 
plan” adopted in this State. 


great improvement upon the old system of cruel- adopting as much of the prevailing fashion as is 


army and volunteer force being estimated by the War De- 
partment at 20,000 men, in addition to 30,000 more, regu- 
lars and volunteers, to be called for—making the aggregate 
50,000 men. But we have now in the field 43,500 men, — 
making an aggregate of 93,500 soldicrs,—without enume- 
rating the tens of thousands whom battles, and worse than 
battles—climate and disease—have swept out of existence. 


“ Third,—That in addition to the forty-seven millions of 
debt now existing,—to the nine millions in the Treasury 
when this administration came into power,—and to the ex- 
penditure of the whole ordinary revenue—new loans to the 
amount of thirty-eight millions are asked for. 


“ Fourth—That the permanent military occupation of 
Mexico seems more than half resolved on by the Executive; 
and that at any rate he recommends the immediate organ- 
ization of Territorial governments for New Mexico and the 
Californias.” 

The Courier continues— 


“ Here are the facts which, as we have already said, con- 
cern all the people of the United States—which in a most 
emphatic sense, “come home to the business and bosoms of 
us all.” It is impossible to draw more than one hundred 
thousand men from the hearths and households of our peo- 
ple, to send to Mexico, without stirring up the hearts of al- 
most every family in the lund—and of converting its here- 
tofore serene anticipations of happiness into sad forebodings 
of calamity and future evil. Nor can millions upon millions 
be cast into the insatiable abyss of foreign war, without dis- 


ty and severity first adopted at Auburn, and which consistent with neatness, show by their elaborate |turbing materially the regular course of industrial pursuits 


attention to appearances, as well as by voice and 
gesture, that they may have been governed by) 
better taste, but not by better principle. 


for a long time distinguished the prisons conduct- 
ed on that plan, cannot be doubted; but how far 
the association which it permits amongst persons, 


many of whom have become hardened in crime, tion laid in early childhood, not always by those 
. who are indifferent to the best interests of their 
children, but often by well meaning, thoughtless 


parents, who forget that, by every word and ac- 
lic exposure to which persons thus situated are tion which ministers to the vanity or appetites of 


will conduce to their mutual improvement, is a| 
question which may fairly be doubted. The pub- 


constantly subjected, would seem to present ano- their children, they are sowing the seed which 
ther impediment to reformation and self-respect. “ey ripen into a harvest of bitter froit. There 
are those who have been arrested by a light from 
heaven, in a career of vanity and folly, and 
brouvht to see what is the great and noble pur- 
discussed; but it is not our intention at present to) pose of existence; yet how often is the path of 


There are other interesting topics connected 
with this subject which Francis C. Gray has ably 


allude to these, but to bespeak for his work a fair these made thorny and difficult, by habits of mind 
and candid perusal from all those whose minds acquired in early life. How often does the love 
extfizecied 10 thie deeply interesting question of of applause mingle with and spoil their best ac- 
prison discipline. ; 

It may be obtained at Carey & Hart's, Fourth 
and Chesnut Streets. 


—---— + ee + ————__ 


duty with subering wever cesignueu ror ie. 

What a beautiful sight would be presented, if 
our young people would assyme that indepen- 
dence without which there can be neither virtue 
nor dignity; and break through the absurd apphi- 
ances and regulations which corrupt custom has 
pondent B. shall appear. We should be glad to established. ‘They would find, by so doing, that 


The communication from our unknown corres- 


hear from him again, and to have a personal in- Hot one enjoyment worthy of an intelligent being 


oniaieen would be sacrificed; but that a zest would be 


? 


7" i ined | *s ‘tte ai 
The suggestion contained in A. B.'s letter Ore sion ate seeaneee: M 


shall be attended to. Philada., 12th month, 1847. 
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[CoMMUNICATION. } DIED. 
TEA PARTIES. 
The influence of custom in blinding us to thea lingering illness, which he bore with great resignation. 
true nature of things is well known. ‘That which 
habit has made familiar is seldom examined with 
that impartiality which we give to new subjects, 
It is owing to this peculiarity of our nature, that 
we are found in the practice of many things, 
which, if subjected to impartial scrutiny, we could 
not fail to condemn. 
The manner in which social intercourse is at ®¢ 28 high as they were in the celebrated freshet of 1832 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


pears that there has been an unusual quantity of rain du 


Western rivers has been immense. The waters of the Ohir 


present conducted, is an illustration of this re-| 4d the beautiful city of Cincinnati has suffered greatly.— 
mark. That the sensual and profligate, the vain, Hundreds of families have been obliged to leave their 


and frivolous, whose motto is, ** Let us eat and | homes, and seek safety beyond the reach of the freshet. A 
drink; for to-morrow we die,” should, when they the last accounts the waters were subsiding. 

meet together, seek those enjoyments which min- 
ister to the gratification of our animal nature, is 
not to be wondered at. But that the refined and 
intelligent, and even those whose conduct is 
measurably governed by the dictates of the voice, 


late message of the President, and the accompanying doc 
uments, informs his readers that these papers have devel 
oped— 


tions; or the slavish fear of pian beset the path of 


By accounts from various sections of our country, it ap- 


at home. These are grave and sad topics for meditation as 
we are about to enter upon a new year,—but they must be 
looked at resolutely, for the evil is upon us.” 


Much of the evil thus deplored has its founda-| Increase of Cities.—Buffalo, N. Y., had, in 1840, 18,213 


inhabitants; in 1545, 29,773; and this year it is declared to 
jhave 36,000. 

Oswego, in the same State, in 1840, had 4509,—now it 
|contains double that number. 


The Fruits of War.—It is shown, on comparing the re- 
sults of the revolutionary war with those thus far of the war 
upon Mexico, that the number of men killed and wounded 
jin the latter already amounts to more than half the loss 
| Sustained in the seven years during which the former con- 
\tinued. In the war of the Revolution, the number of kill- 
jed and wounded, as ascertained from authentic sources, 
was 8697; while, in the present war, 4491 have already 
fallen in battle. Some 5000 more, it is estimated, have 
|perished from disease, or by assassination, or in casual 
|skirmishes with the guerillas —Boston Whig & Star. 


Naval Expedition to the Dead Sea.—It is said that a par- 


ty of naval officers, under Liertenant Wo BR Tanah i! 
[Sar ws a nw Guyoy ot te we &. -teecehip Supply, to the 


Mediterranean, for the purpose ef making an exploration 
and survey of the Dead Sea. The order, it is said, ema- 
nates from the navy department; but what object is-intend- 
ed, other than scientific research, is not said. As soon as 
\the ship arrives off the coast of Syria, the party will land 
there, and Lieutenant Pennock will succeed to the com- 
mand of the Supply. 


Alloys.—Gold Coin of England 11 parts pure gold, and 1 
of copper. Before 1826, silver formed a part of the alloy— 


given to social intercourse, to Which the votaries|hence the different colors of gold money. English Silver 


Coin 11 and 1-10th pure silver, and 9-10ths of copper.— 
Plumber's Solder, equal parts of tin and lead. Tinman’s 
| Solder, 2 parts of lead and 1 of tin. Best Pewter, 100 parts 
of tin and 17 of antimony. German Silver, 1 part nickel, 
1 zine, and 2 copper. 


At St. Clairsville, Ohio, on the 23d ult., Wa. Crarr, after Chemical Analysis of Tea.—In the memoir of the Lon- 


don Chemical Society there is an interesting paper by 


‘ . _| Warrington, on the analysis of tea, in which_he states that 


he has not only removed the whole of the coloring matter, 
or glazing, from green tea, but he has been able to analyze 
the matter removed, and prove it, by chemical evidence, to 
consist of Prussian blue and gypsum principally. So that 
-|in fact the drinkers of preen tea,as it comes to the English 


ring the past month, and the loss of property on some of the | market, indulge in a beverage of Chinese paint; and might 


imitate the mixture by dissolving Prussian blue and plaster 
jof Paris in hot water. The Chinese do not drink this paint- 
*\ed tea—they only sell it—Gardner’s Chronicle, 


A Remarkable Aerolite—On the 14th of July last, a re 
|markable aerolite fell at Brannan, in Bohemia. Two frag- 
t! ments were found,—one weighing 15, the other 21 kik 
\grammes, The aerolite appeared to proceed from a smal! 
\black cloud. The smaller fragment fell upon a house, 


The editor of the New York Courier, after reading the | pierced the roof, struck a beam which caused it to deviate 


-|slightly from its course, passed through a ceiling composed 
.|of white clay and straw, and entered a room where several! 
persons were assembled, but, fortunately, no one was hurt. 
A fragment has been anolyzed by M. Fischer, of Breslau, 


within, should thus pass much of the time devoted “ First —That of an early and satisfactory peace, no| who found in it, besides sulphuretted iron, carbon, phospho- 
, 


: ; rospect is held out. 
to social intercourse, must be attributed to the Prospect 's ek ou 


force of custom just alluded to. ‘be made upon our country—the deficiency in the regula 





jrus, and bromine. In sawing the mass, globules were in- 


“ Second,—That other large demands for seldiers are to| flamed by the friction of the teeth of the saw, and a bright 


r light prodyced.—Literary Gazette, 
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THE HOLY LAND. jonly drawback was, that the stream was turbid;/ Maltese servant. They reached the soothern end 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. not only whitish, from a sulphureous admixture, of the lake—not without hardship and difficulty; 
The Jordan and Dead Sea ‘but muddy. But it swept nobly along, with a} but the fatal struggle was in getting back again. 


; bs strong and rapid current; and many eddies, gush-|‘The wind did not favor them, and once blew such 

This day, April 6th, we were to visit the Jor- ing through the thick woodland, and flowing in|a squall that they had to lighten the boat, when 
dan and the Dead Sea. In the early Morning, among the tall reeds, now smiting the white rocks/the servant stupidly threw overboard the only 
about five o’clock, I ascended a steep mound of the opposite shore, and now winding away out) cask of fresh water that they had. ‘They were 
hear our encampment, and saw a view as differ-| of sight behind the poplars and acacias,"and tall| now compelled to row for their lives, to reach the 
ent from that of the preceding day as a change Of reeds which crowd its banks. It is not a broad| Jordan before they perished with thirst; but the 
lights could make it. The sun had not risen; but river; tut it is full of majesty from its force and/sun scorched them from a cloudless sky, and the 
there was a hint of its approach in a gush of pale! joyeliness. The vigorous, upspringing character|air was like a furnace. When Costigan could row 
light behind the Moab Mountains. ‘The strip of of the wood along its margin struck me much;|no longer, his servant made some coffee from the 
woodland in the middle of the plain looked black | and we saw it now in its vivid spring green. |water of the lake, and then they lay down in the 


in contrast with the brightening yellow ea The pilgrims rush into the sacred river in such| boat to die. But the man once more roused him- 
of Quarantania on the west. Southwards, the! numbers, and with so little precaution as to the | self, and by many eflorts brought the boat to the 
Dead Sea stretched into the land, grey and clear. 


"| strength of the current, that no year passes with-| head of the lake. They lay helpless for a whole 
Below me, our tents and horses, and the moving) 11 come loss of life; and usually several perish.| day on the burning shore, unable to do more than 
figures of the Arabs, enlivened the shadowy banks This year only one was drowned. Whatever su-| throw the salt water over each other from time to 
of the stream. : | perstition there might have been among our com-|time. The next morning, the servant crawled 

We were off soon after six, and were to reach pany, it was not of this wild sort; and we bathed| away, in hopes of reaching Rihhah, which he did 
the banks of the Jordan in about two and a half |, safety. ‘The ladies went north; the gentlemen| With extreme difficulty. He sent Costigan’s horse 
hours. Our way led through the same sort of oii, “1 made a way through the thicket with|down to the shore with a supply of water. He 
forest land as we had encamped in. It was very difficulty, till 1 found a little cove, which the cur-| Was alive, and was carried to Jerusalem in the 
wild; and almost the only tokens of habitation rent did not enter, and over which hung a syca- coolness of the night. He was taken care of in 
that we met with, were about Rihhah—by some more, whose lower branches were washed by the) the Latin convent there; but he died in two days. 
supposed to be the exact site of the ancient Jeri- ripple which the current sent in as it passed. On! Not a note relating to his enterprise was ever 
cho. 1 his is eee miserable a village as any in these branches the bather might stand or sit with-|found; and during his illness he never spoke on 
Palestine; and its inhabitants are as low in char- out touching the mud, which lay soft and deep|the subject. Any knowledge that he might have 
acter as in wealth. No stranger thinks of going below. The limestone precipice and wooded| gained has perished with him; and no reliable 
near it who is not well armed and guarded. Ye promontory opposite made the river particularly |information could be obtained from his servant. 
there is no need to resort to any means but ho- beautiful here: and sorry 1 was to leave it at|Costigan’s grave is in the American burying 


nest and very moderate industry, to obtain a com- |), \ground; and there | saw the stone which tells his 


fortable subsistence here—if only honesty were) It is useless to attempt to make out where the| melancholy story. He died in 1835. 
encouraged, and industry protected by a good so- 


cial state. The fine fis trees that are scattered baptism of Jesus took place, or where his disei- | There appears to be no satisfactory evidence as 
d dou bundant romises of the few ples and John administered the rite, And on the|tg whether any fish are to be found in the Dead 
ee tt ~~ — ee ee oe and cli-|2Po% one has no pressing wish to know. The/Sea. Our guides suid that some small black fish 
crops that are an . ah “thi ‘cath thteeeia “ whole of this river isso sacred and so sweet, that/haye been seen there; but others deny this. A 
ae ae sematieheninh ane a above the it is enough to have saluted it in any part of its|qead fish has been found on the shore near the 
q me “I , course. ‘spot where the Jordan enters the lake; but this 
trees, which some suppose to be the sole remnant , ;' :; : ; 
f he et 3 hardly be ancient One thing more we did; we remembered friends) might have been cast up by the overflow of the 
; ow Ae aad oni toate ala J ihe ‘far away, and carried away some water for them,|;jyer, It is said that small birds do not fly over 
nough to have belonged to the old Jericho. has eee Be 4 ent ' 
fin ie diitack im ho wie of the brushwood, we having provided tin cases for the purpose. The! this lake, on account of the deleterious nature of 


> a: fos Nirde of sucha Gxt thet one Of the Queen’s children are baptized in Jordan water;| its atmosphere. Abeont small birds I cannot 
saw a few birds of such s é “land I hronght away #-easeful for the baptism of|.peak, but 1 caw two or three vultur ingi 
party, 1 @ OMons of An Bectetewoy weivet wary F ures winging 


a Mieadicent”: bere arene ‘aathiches ia. thie the child of a friend who lives further away from | their way down it obliquely. ‘The curious lights 
country: but these cranes looked very like them, a Jordan than our eed ag _— business| which hung ove the surface struck me as show- 
while “on their feet. One by one they rose,)“O"® cae iol ‘ae Bl a gr: ang rode! ing an unusual state of the atmosphere—the pur- 
stretching out their long legs behind them—cer-|““*Y en ae ee jple murky light resting on one part, and the line 
tainly the largest birds | ever saw fy—or proba- The belt of woodland svon turned away east- | of silvery refraction in another. Though the sky 
bly all audh-one. wards, and we found ourselves exposed to extreme) was clear after the morning clouds had passed 

“Though we had been told, and had read, that) heat, on a desolate plain crusted with salt, and) away, the sunshine appeared dim; and the heat 
the river could not be seen till the traveller reach-/ cracked with drought. L here had been a close-| was very oppressive. ‘The gentlemen of the party, 
ed its very banks, we could not help looking for) "€ss and murkiness in the air all the morning,| who stayed behind to bathe, declared, on rejoin- 
it. ‘Three broad terraces have to be traversed; which was very oppressive; and now it was, atjing us at lunch time, that they had found the com- 
and then it is sunk in a deep bed, where it rushes|OUr usual slow pace, almost intolerable. [| put) mon report of the buoyancy of the water of this sea 
hidden among the woodland. Its depth of water|™Y horse toa fast canter, and crossed the plat |not at all exaggerated, and that it was indeed an 
varies much at different seasons; though less now/|@8 quickly as possible, finding this pace a relief to| easy matter to fleat in it, and very difficult to sink. 
than formerly. The Scriptures speak so much of; ™Y horse as well as myself. The drift on the They also found their hair and skin powdered 
the overflow of Jordan, and of the lion coming up beach of the sea looked dreary enough; ridges of with salt when dry. But they could not admit 
at the swelling of Jordan, that it is supposed that, broken canes and willow twigs washed up, and the greasivess or stickiness which is said to adhere 
formerly the river was subject to inundations,!ying among the salt, and the little unwholesome |tg the skin after bathing in the Dead Sea. They 
which may have formed the three terraces above |SW@™ps of the shore; but the waters looked) were very positive about this; and they certainly 
mentioned, and caused the extraordinary fertilty| bright and clear, and so tempting that our horses| did observe the fact very carefully. Yet I have 
of the plain in old times; and that the wild beasts) pul their noses down repeatedly, always turniny|seen, since my return, a clergyman who bathed 
which then harbored in the brakes, came up to,®W4y again in disgust. 1 tasted the water— there, and who declared to me that his skin was 
terrify the dwellers in the fields. However this about two drops—and | almost thought I should! so sticky for some days after, that he could not 
may have been, it is not sonow. ‘The channel is Hever get the taste out of my mouth again. And| yet rid of it, even from his hands. And the trust- 
no doubt deepened; and the river now, in the this is the water that poor Costigan’s coffee was’ worthy Dr. Robinson, a late traveller there, says, 


» . . : . t ° . ° 

fullest season, only brims over its banks into the made of! After coming out, | perceived nothing of the salt 
brakes, so as to stand among the canes,and never, Costigan was a young Irishman, whose mind | crust upon the body, of which so many speak.— 
reaches the terraces. was possessed with the idea of exploring the Dead) There was a slight pricking sensation, especially 


Though we were all on the lookout, and though|Sea, and giving the world the benefit of his dis- where the skin had been chafed; and a sort of 
we reached the river at the spot which is cleared|coveries. It would have been a useful service;|greasy feeling, as of oil, upon the skin, which 
for the approach of the Easter pilgrims, we couldjand he had zeal and devotedness enough for it.—!|lasted for several hours.” ‘The contrast of these 
not see the water till we could almost touch it.—)| But he wanted either knowledge or prudence; | testimonies, and the diversity which exists among 
The first notice to me of where it was, was from) and he lost his life in the adventure, without hav-/the analyses of the waters which have been made 
some of the party dismounting on the Pilgrim’s|ing left us any additional information whatever. | by chemists, seem to show that the quality of the 
beach. When | came up—O! how beautiful it} He had had a small boat carried overland by cam-! waters of the Dead Sea varies. And it appears 
was!—how much more beautiful than all pictures}els; and in this he set forth, (in an open boat, ene that it should; for it must make a 
and all descriptions had ted me to expect! The! the month of July!) with only one attendant, a! great difference whether fresh waters have been 
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pouring into the basin of the lake after the win- 
ter rains, or a great evaporation has been going|prison three years, presented him a memoir on 
on under the summer’s sun. In following the|the reforms which were needed in the law of 
margin of the sea, we had to cross a creek, where | mortgages, and received in return a medal of ho- 
my skirt was splashed. ‘These splashes turned |nor. This conduct showed that he sympathized 
presently to thin crusts of salt; and the moisture) with the motives and actions of the political offen- 
and stickiness were as great a week afterwards as ders, as well as with their sufferings. He in fact 
at the moment. | put himself at the head of the reform party, and 
We wound among salt marshes and brakes, in|8¢t himself busily at work to bring about those 
and out, on the desolate shores of this sea; this|Very changes which a few months before it was 
sea which is not the less dead and dreary for be- | ‘reason to think of. “ My people,” said he, lay- 
ing as clear and blue as a fresh mountain tarn,|'9S his hand on the New Testament, “ may ex- 
{stream.] As we ascended the ranges of hills| pect Justice and mercy from me, for my only 
which lay between us and the convent where we guide is this book.” 
were to rest, the Jordan valley epened north-| He sent out circulars to the Governors of the 
wards, and the Dead Sea southwards, till the ex-| provinces, requiring them to investigate and re- 
tent traversed by the eye was really vast. How)port upon the temporal and religious condition of 
beautiful must it have been once, when the Jor-|the people, and the methods of improving them; 
dan valley, whose verdure was now shrunk into ajand especially with regard to the diffusion of edu- 





black line amidst the sands, was like an intermi- cation, and the establishment of a military school| 


nable garden; and when the cities of the plain|for poor boys at Rome. With the same object, 
stood bright and busy where the Dead Sea now/he re-instituted a board of education, which had 
lay blank and grey! As | took my last look back, been first established by Leo X., but never called 
from a great elevation, I thought that so mourn-|together since his time. He appointed a number 


ful a landseape, for one liaving real beauty, | had of committees, partly of ecclesiastics and partly of 


never seen. learned laymen, each charged with the investiga- 
tion of some subject which concerned the public 
oh oi ows OL ok f ‘welfare and the drawing up of plans for meliora- 
PIUS IX—THE REFORMER. |ting the condition of the people. 


Pius 1X.—Cardinal Mastai Ferreti was elect-- Among these subjects were the following: Re- 


——- ~w20eer —- —— 


ed Pope June 16th, 1846, and assumed the title| form of the municipal organizations—Reform of 


of Pius IX. He at once entered upon a course|the criminal and civil code, the commission on 
the reverse of that which his predecessor had pur-| which have already reported in favor of trial by 


sued. He went through the streets on foot, which jury—suppression of vagrancy—improvement of 


Galetti, another rebel leader, who had been in| 





— 


so that the whole number of periodicals is now 
not far from 30. 

Be the intentions of the new Pope what they 
may, he has so managed both his private conduct 
and public acts, as to gain the unbounded confi- 
dence of his people, and produce such good con- 
duct, order and quiet among them, as to astonish 
even his best friends. ‘The number of offences 
committed against person or property in Rome, 
in June, 1846, was 500; in July, 340; in August, 
360; in September, 200; and in October, 112. 


N. Y. Jour. of Com. 


MANY A SERPENT LURKS UNSEEN. 
We boast of being a reading people; of being 


| the supporters of an enlarged liberty of the press, 


and of throwing around that liberty the most ef- 
fectual and permanent safeguards. ‘These things 
are as they should be. ‘They reflect ¢ignity upon 
us as Americans, as well as upon the land of our 
birth or of our choice. But let us beware, lest 
our love for and glorying in the liberty of the 
press, absorb too much of our entire thought, and 
shut out from the vision some most glaring and 
alarming defects in parts of its machinery or ma- 
terial, which cause webs of death to be mingled 


|in the weaving of our robes of morality and social 
| peace. 


There are hundreds of families in this nation, 
who would not introduce, or permit to be intro- 


‘duced within the circle of home, the million co- 


pies of romance of the French, Italian, or even 
American school—for we have in this country a 


‘thousand vile imitators of the worst class of trans- 


the five preceding Popes had never done. He forests and rivers—construction of railroads—the| 
preached, which no Pope had done before for condition of the Jews in Rome—the tariff on im-| 
three hundred years. He sought the society of ports—the duties upon salt and other articles of| 
men of talents and information, and spent much home production, the sanatory conditivn of towns, | 
time with them and with the officers of the gov-jand the erection of gas works. He proposed also} 
ernment, discussing projects of reform. He gave to his council the abolition of capital punishments, | 
audience without the ordinary ceremonies, and and secularizing of the state offices, which had| 
appointed days on which the meanest subject|long been monopolized bythe clergy. ‘The car-| 
could have free access to his person. dinals who composed this council were some of| 

Nor were these mere tricks to gain popularity, them shocked at the infallible radicalism of the! 
but the fruit of an honest desire to be acquainted Holy See, and one of them told him that if he did 
with the wants of his people, that he might relieve;90t alter his system, the people would*demand a 


them. A common soldier brought to him a loaf constitution. “And why,” was the answer, 


jatlantic novels. Many heads of families, from 


principle, go farther than this, and will not allow 
their children to spend the light of youth and the 
freshness of budding intellect at the shrine of fic- 
tion, however clothed in the dress of morality; 
contending, truthfully, that life is too short, and 
the soul too precious, to waste their energies in 


lthe vain gathering of images and scenes of ro- 


mance, which exist not in a real, but only in an 
‘imaginary world. 

| Yet these very parents, who excommunicate 
| works of fiction from their households, place the 


‘ ® ‘ 
“should| selfsame matter before their children through 





of miserable bread, and said it was a fair simple | not accede to their desire, if a constitution is|, other medium. the columns of the secular 
of their rations. Pius took the loaf, and laid it on Mecessary to the welfare of my subjects.” | press, either in the form of political or family 
the plate of the minister of war, whom he had in-, Such an answer did not satisfy the uneasy dig- ‘newspaper, some of which boast of having paid 
vited to dinner; and as the astonished functionary nataries, and a conspiracy was formed; but its|the highest price for some long, exciting novel of 
turned pale, charged hii with the fault. After authors were discovered, the council abolished,| absorbing love and murder, which is to be pub- 
that he went through the barracks, found 4000 and one appointed in its place composed of sim-| lished as enceention numbers of the weekly issues, 
loaves of a similar character, which he distributed ple prelates, with a single cardinal for president;| until completed. Such bait takes, and subscrip- 
to the poor; he degraded the minister, imprisoned and now that also has given way to a body com-|tion lists are run up with amazing rapidity, far 
the bakers, and gave each soldier money to buy posed partly of laymen. Formidable opposition|beyond the circulation of any religious paper, 
bread for bimself. was experienced from neighboring despotic gov-|and thousands of students are added to the mag- 
Oo the 16th of July, just one month afier his|ernments, and especially that of Austria, which nificent school of fiction. Staid matrons, who 
elevation, appeared the first great public act of made energetic protests, gathered armies, foment-| would burn a novel if handed to them for peru- 
his administration, in a decree of amnesty for po-|ed insurrections, and even marched her troops sal, will, unconsciously, devour the same work in 
litical offences, which restored to liberty, their into the papal territory. Amidst all these difficul-| the columns of a newspaper. In the tracks of the 
country, their homes, and the rights of citizenship, |ties, added to those which are inseparable from | matrons, walk the daughters and children, ambi- 
the victims of previous tyranny, to the estirnated|such an immense labor of reform as Pius IX. |tious which shall have the first reading. 
number of 6000. Many of them were in great|marked out for himself, it is not wonderful that} So great has become this perversity of private 
poverty, and a subscription was started in Rome ‘he has been obliged to defer the execution of} taste, that every sheet, whether devoted to politics 
for their relief. Marini, governor of the city, re-|Some projects till a more favorable season, and to\or temperance, must have a “ Tale” department, 
presented to the Pope that a dangerous political even recede slightly in one or two points from po- for which the scissors’ editor is employed in fur- 
motive had prompted the movement. ‘The Pope sitions already taken. inishing the most exciting and racy foreign and 
called for the subscription paper, put down his| Thus in regard to the censorship of the press, | home fiction. It has therefore come to be re- 
own name for 100 and Marini's for 10 scudi, and a point on which the remonstrances of Austria | garded as the necessary excellence of any such 
ordered it to be handed around amongst the nobili-|are supposed to have been especially urgent, the|paper, to have a novel department, which sows 
ty. Renzi, the leader of an insurrection at Rimi-| subjects of the Pope were greatly disappointed by | broadcast through our land the seeds of infidelity 
ni the previous year, called on him to return) the language of the decree which he issued, miti-|and sin. 
thanks for the restoration of his liberty, and was/gating but slightly the severity of previous laws,) We entreat parents to look at these sad truths, 
received as a son rather than a rebel; and during|and equally gratified by the character of the wae imperfectly presented, and henceforth to turn 
a long and affectionate conversation, Pius took!censors, who had been selected from the ranke of the weight of their influence towards a correction 
from his desk a copy of Renzi's revolutionary literary men of known liberality. The execution|of this perverted taste; so that if we must have 
proclamation, and said that although parts of it|of the law has been so satisfactory, that the num-| fiction in our newspapers, it may be of the most 
were wrong, it contained many useful suggestions |ber of newspapers in Rome has trebled under its|exalted, healthful, moral, and religious character. 
of which he should avail himself. influence, and that of other publications doubled,' Let their influence but be felt through the com- 
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munity, for the correction of this evil, and the 
editors of our daily and weekly secular press will 
bow to the will of public opinion, and no longer 
administer that which poisons the fountain of so- 
cial and civil virtue-—Albany Spectator. 


Here are seen the madrepores, sponges, inosses, | 
sea mushrooms, and various other things, cover-| 
ing every part of the bottom. ‘The bed of many! 
parts of the sea near America presents a very dif- | 
ferent, though a very beautiful appearance. This} 


| 
| 


FORGET YOUR INJURIES. 


He is unwise and unhappy—extremely so— 
who never forgets the injuries he may have re- 
ceived. They come across his heart like dark 
shadows, when the sunshine of happiness would 
bless him, and throw him into a tumult, that not 
easily subsides. The demon of hate reigns in bis 
bosom, and makes him, of all accountable crea- 
tures, the most miserable. 

Have you been injured in purse or character? 
Let the smiling angel of forgiveness find repose 
in your bosom. Study not how you may revenge, 
but the best way to return good for evil. [It was 
the constant habit of Bishop Boulter to forgive all zoo9 feet, of line. According to Laplace, its 
who injured bim, and he always enjoyed peace of mean depth is about two miles; which, supposing | 
mind. After his death, the following lines Were | the generally received estimate correct, as to the 
written by one of his friends. ‘They are no less | sroportion the extent of the water bears to the| 
beautiful than true:— dry land on the earth's surface, would make 
about two hundred and eighty millions of cubic) 
feet of water. 


is covered with vegetables and other sea animals) 
‘feeding thereon. There are some places of the 
sea where no bottom has yet been found: still it 
is not bottomless. ‘The mountains of continents 
seem to correspond with what are called the! 
abysses of the sea. The highest mountains do} 
‘not rise above 25,000 feet; and allowing for the) 
effect of the elements, some suppose that the sea | 
is not over 36,000 feet in depth. Lord Mulgrave} 
used, in the Northern Ocean, a very heavy sound- | 
ing lead, and gave out, along with it, a cable | 
rope to the length of 680 feet, without finding a| 
‘buttom. But the greatest depth hitherto sounded 
was by Captain Scoresby, who, in the Greenland 
Seas, could find no bottom with 1200 fathoms, or| 


Some Write their wrongs in marble—he, more just, 
Stooped down serene, and wrote them in the dust; 
Trod under fuot, the sport of every wind, 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind— 
There, buried in the dust he bade them lie, 

And grieved they could not ’scape the Almighty’s eye. 


Prisoner's Friend. 


+eee + — —— 


Pay as you Go.—Justice forbids that men| 
should purchase that for which they cannot pay; | 
and that rule of justice observed through life will 
always work out competence and comfort. There 
is but one secret in the successful pursuit of life: 
whatever be your income—spend less. Whatever | 
be your circumstances—pay when you purchase | 
100 dollars in a community acting upon this prin- 
ciple, will go further and do more than 500 in a 
community where every body is debtor or credi-| 
tor—where every sixpence has to be chased till 
it cost more than it is worth—and the labor of 
getting, exceeds the labor of earning. 

Germantown Telegraph. 


WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 

More than nine thousand different animals have 
been changed into stone. The races or genera 
of more than half of these are now extinct, not 
being at present known in a living state upon the 
earth. From the remains of some of these an- 
cient animals, they must have been larger than 
any living animals now known upon the earth.— 
The Megatheriuin, (great beast,) says Buckland, 
from a skeleton, nearly perfect, now in the muse- 
um at Madrid, was perfectly colossal. With a 
head and a neck like those of the sloth, its legs 
and feet exhibit the character of an armadillo and 
the ant-eater. lis fore feet were a yard in length, 
and more than twelve inches wide, termimated by 
gigantic claws. lis thigh bone was nearly three 
times as thick as that of the elephant, and its tail 
(nearest the body) six feet in circumference. Its 
tusks were admirably adapted for cutting vegeta- 
ble substances, and its general structure and 
strength were intended to fit it for digging in the 
ground for roots, on which it principally fed. 

Buckland s Bridgewater Treatise. 


FRIENDLY GOODS. 
\ ] E invite attention to our Stock of Dress Goods, &c.,| 
which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
Neat Mouslins and Cashmeres; i 
Silk and Wool Armures; Black Silks; 
Merinos, Indiana Cashmeres, and Paramettas; 
Plain Shawls, in great variety ; 
Silk, Alpaca, Cashmere, and Woollen Hosiery ; 
Irish Linens, and Furnishing Goods ; 
Imported and Domestic Flannels, &c. &c. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
12mo. 4.—tf. 36. 
HUNT’S 
PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS 
FOR FRIENDS. 


THE SEA'S BOTTOM. 

The bottom of the basin of the sea seems to 
have inequalities like those of the surface of the 
continents. Were it dried up, it would present 
valleys and plains. It is covered almost through- 
out by an immense quantity of testaceons animals, | 
or those who have shells, intermixed with sand or 
grain. ‘I'he bottom of the Adriatic Sea is com- 
posed of a compact bed of shell several hundred 
feet in thickness. A celebrated diver, employed 
to descend into the Strait of Messina, saw there 
with horror, enormous polypi attached to the 
rocks, the arms of which, being several feet long, 
were more than sufficient to strangle a man. = In ’ 


: chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of bis 
aoe oe Se ee aoe ws bright.| iends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
sandy, plain bottom, extending for several hun-jo¢ tats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 


dred miles without an intervening object; but in| manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
others, particularly in the Red Sea it is very dif-| general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
ferent; the whole body of this extensive bed of city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 


: : . | &. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
witer ts, Hiepany epeahinz, = forest of submarine manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
plants and corals, formed by insects for habita- experience in this branch of business will enable him to 


tion, sometimes branching out to a great extent. | give hie friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 


CHARLES ADAMS 
AS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the) 
‘| above Goods, which are believed to be the heaviest 


l 


and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet 
been offered for plain persons. 
Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of| 


American Manufacture. To be had only at the NEW 
STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between 
Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada. 

10ino. 16—29. 3in. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 


EEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


I 


| 


YMMOR KIMBER, Jn., HAT & CAP MANUFAC | Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
1) TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer | manufacturer's prices. 


| 


| (> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 


DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

I" now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 

his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS,—which comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 
Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 

French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 
lect colors; 

6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 

— Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
wool ; 

eat and medium figured do. do. do.; 

Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
Prints ; 

3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; 

WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
brie, and Jaconet Muslins; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles ; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambrie 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &cv, too nu- 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847,—tf. 24, 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 


\LINTON GILLINGHAM (successor to Wa. J. Lewts) 
has re-opened the Mathernatical School at “ Friends’ 
Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 
The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensoration, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 
Wituam Fire, one of the most experienced and success- 
fal teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. 
The Drawing department will be under the charge of 
R. H. Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 
The school year is divided into two terms of five months 


each, commencing ‘em the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 
of Second Month. 


Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the use of 
Books, $35 per term. 


References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, 
Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuei 
Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 
Yardley. 9mo. 25.—3m. 26.* 

G. & H. TAGG, 

S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 

A RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
f goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goode 
always on hand. 

N. B. Trimmings, in great varicties, low. 

10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 

tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 
AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 

assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 

Papers; French, American, and Velvet Porders; Fire 


\experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
| WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 


| 9mo. 25.—26. tf. 
{—_——— — ene 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
| TOHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


e+) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
LP Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





